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FOREWORD 



The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education has had 
a long and continuous interest in improving the preparation of our 
country r s teachers. The AACTE-sponsored TEAM Project stimulated con- 
siderable interest within the community of teacher education, particularly 
in reference to the undergraduate professional curriculum. In assessing 
the impact of this effort, it appeared that the TEAM Project offered 



consiuerauxe information concerning recent research conducted in teacher 
education but relatively little knowledge about how to go about imple- 
menting that research. This led to a second AACTE Project — M A 
Project to Improve Instruction in Teacher Education Through the Increased 
and Better Use of the New Educational Media.” This second project was an 
attempt to demonstrate how to use various media in instruction to enable 
people to make intelligent decisions concerning the implementation of new 
programs. Further, they could research the effectiveness of a dissemination 
design. 



Part I of this report describes the rationale for content selection 
and offers a description of the dissemination format. Part II is an effort 
to describe the Workshop in Teacher Education. The working papers are 
contained in this section and are the heart of the substantive effort. 
Special thanks are extended to the authors for their fine contribution 
to the success of the workshops: Interaction Analysis — Dr. Dwight W. 

Allen, dean, School of Education, University of Massachusetts; Nonverbal 
Communication — Dr. Charles M. Galloway, associate professor of education, 
Ohio State University; Simulation — Dr. Donald R. Cruickshank, assistant 
dean for research and development, College of Education, University of 
Tennessee; Structural and Learning Analysis — Dr. Asahel D. Woodruff, 
professor of educational psychology, University of Utah; and Media 
Analysis — Dr. Vernon S. Gerlach, professor of educational psychology, 
Arizona State University. 

Part III of the report addresses itself to the effectiveness of this 
effort at disseminating knowledge and stimulating change. This section 
was the prime responsibility of Miss Freda Douglas, research assistant for 
the Project. 



Part IV offers some general conclusions and specific recommendations 
which have grown out of this experience. 

Particular thanks must be extended to our colleagues in industry, 
especially to Mr. Gordon Tubbs of the Eastman Kodak Company; Mr. Benjamin 
Schultz of the Tecnifax Company; and Mr. Fred Bergstrasser , of the Ampex 
Corporation at the time of the Project. These gentlemen, working very 
closely with Mr. Richard A. Cornell, assistant director of the Project, 
provided invaluable counsel and guidance as well as considerable material 
assistance in the preparation of this report. 

This entire project has been an exciting and stimulating learning 
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experience to those of us on the project staff. We hope it has been as 
meaningful to the AACTE membership. 



December 1968 



Walter J. Mars, Associate Secretary 
The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education 
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Part I 



INTRODUCTION 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education has a long- 
standing commitment to improving the education of teachers. Through its 
Committee on Studies, it has mounted a number of efforts aimed at gathering 
and making available information about ongoing as well as new and innovative 
programs in teacher education. The AACTE itself, with support from the U.S. 
Office of Education, engaged in "A Project to Improve the Professional 
Sequence in Pre-Service Teacher Education Through the Selective and Planned 
Use of New Media." 1 This project, the TEAM (Teacher Education and Media) 
Project, was conducted between January 1963 and October 1965. 

Essentially, the TEAM Project offered a new way of approaching the 
undergraduate professional teacher education program. It presented an orga- 
nized statement of the content and experiences (curriculum) relevant to the 
achievement of stated behavioral objectives (teacher competencies) for pre- 
service teacher education. TEAM brought together within the context of* five 
major areas _/ (a) The Analytical Study of Teaching, (b) Structures and Uses 
of Knowledge, (c) Concepts of Human Development and Learning, (d) Designs 
for Teaching -Learning, and (e) The Demonstration and Evaluation of Teaching 
Competencies/ much of the most recent educational research. 

The AACTE felt that while "the interaction and channels of communica- 
tion within the teacher education community provides an opportunity for 
innovators to be heard and to influence others, the impact of innovation 
needed to be increased. On the basis of extensive visitations to campuses 
throughout the country and a considerable number of presentations at con- 
ferences, conventions, and educational meetings of all kinds by the TEAM 
staff, it was concluded that, although the teacher education community had 
considerable information about the innovations being developed by educa- 
tional researchers, for the most part it lacked sufficient knowledge about 
these innovations to allow for implementation. In an effort to resolve this 

1 The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. A Proposal 
for the Revision of the Pre-Service Professional Componen t of a Pro gram of 
Teacher Education: A Project to Improve the Professional Sequence in Pre- 

Service Teacher Education Through the S elective and Planned Use oi New~Media. 
(Edited by Herbert F. LaGrone.) Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1964. 

66 pp. 



Pomeroy, Edward C. and Burdin, Joel L. "New Programs Are Reshaping 
Teacher Education." NEA Journal 57: 15-18; May 1968. 
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problem, the AACTE mounted a second project in June 1966. 

This project, also operating under a contract from the U.S. Office of 
Education (Title VII B - NDEA - Dissemination Research Branch), was designed 
to reduce the time lag between innovation and implementation and to quicken 
the pace of educational change among teacher educators in all types of in- 
stitutions. While formally titled M A Project to Improve Instruction in 
Teacher Education Through the Increased and Better Use of the New Educa- 
tional Media," this effort became known as the AACTE Media Project. 

The task which the AACTE Media Project set for itself is best stated 
in the following three questions: 

1. Could the gap be bridged between the "producer" of educational innova- 
tion and the intended audience, the "user"? 

2. Could a system be designed which would present the results of educa- 
tional research to the "user" in a meaningful, knowledgeable, and 
understandable way? 

3. Could the integrated and functional use of media in instruction be 
effectively demonstrated? 

APPROACH 

In considering the first question, the project defined the term "gap" 
as "the difference between." That is, the educational gap exists, at least 
in part, because the researcher and the practicing teacher educator rarely 
have an opportunity to get together for extended and meaningful discussion. 
Therefore, a vehicle had to be found which, would bring the two elements, 
the researcher and the practitioner, together. A workshop in teacher educa- 
tion was selected since it seemed to promise a maximum amount of interaction 
between presentors and participants. 

The practical limitations of time, resources, and opportunity to make 
available to teacher educators throughout the nation the talents of one or 
more selected innovators became immediately evident. Solving this problem 
provided the opportunity to demonstrate a really functional use of the new 
technology. 

In planning and designing this workshop in teacher education, two 
fundamental assumptions were made. The first was that dissemination of 
research results has been primarily by the "written report," which fewer 
and fewer people have either the time or inclination to read, and that rela- 
tively little "demonstration" has been conducted as a means of disseminating. 
Second, the project assumed that in the holding of educational conferences, 
meetings, conventions, workshops, and seminars (and for that matter many 
classes), we too often ignore or do real violence to what we know about how 
learning takes place. We tend to talk about our material and talk at our 
intended audience, giving limited consideration to the acquisition of new 
knowledge. The effect of our efforts has been to provide considerable in- 
formation about but little real knowledge of our subject. The result has 
been a lack of sufficient understanding of the content to make intelligent 
decisions concerning implementation. 



On the basis of these assumptions, it was determined that whatever was 
selected as the substantive content of the workshop should be presented in 
a manner which would allow for real or simulated demonstration, and that 
such ?■»-?. sent at ion should be designed in a manner which was consistent with 
an accepted approach to learning. It soon became evident that the project 
was dealing with both teaching and learning. Teaching was defined as the 
facilitation of learning. Thus, the workshop design had, as a major con- 
cern, participant learning! Since learning requires conditions which make 
behavioral development possible, the workshop design was developed in con- 
cert with a model of human behavior. The Woodruff cybernetic cycle of 
behavior model^ (Figure 1) was adopted since it had been the working model 
of the original TEAM Project. It was structured in a fashion which allowed 
for participant freedom and provided a context within which the utilization 
of media and the new technology could be presented in a visible and rational 
manner . 

On the basis of a large body of psychological evidence, Woodruff^- de- 
scribes human behavior as a cybernetic energy system in the form of a cycle 
(Figure 1) which is characterized by: 

1, Perception : Perceptual input through the senses. 

2« Concept Formation : Internal storage and organization function 

(thinking, consciously or subconsciously; conditioning; and memorizing) 
which establishes mediating variables, concepts, conditioned operants, 
memorized data, and vocabulary. 

3. Decision Making : Response or output function which consists of; 

a. Use of the conceptual mediating variables in setting up an intent 
or goal. 

b. Use of the conditioned variables in executing the intent and moving 
toward the goal. 

c. Use of the memory variables (information and vocabulary) in commu- 
nicating intents and other thoughts. 

4. Trial : Impact on some part of the external environment, with a conse- 

quence of some kind. 

5. Feedback : Feedback via the input channels from the impact and 

consequence. 

The project accepted the position taken by Woodruff that concepts form 
through perception and thinking. It was accepted — 

in harmony with the basic literature. . .that the phase of the cycle 
pattern in the human cybernetic system (namely: perception, concept 

formation, use of concepts in making decisions, the execution of 
decisions, and the perception of the consequences of one's actions) 
reveal real interdependencies that can prevent learning if they are 
ignored and not provided for. 



3 Woodruff, Asahel D. "The Use of Concepts in Teaching and Learning." 
Journal of Teacher Education 15: 81-99; March 1964. 

^ The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Professional 
Teacher Education: A Programed Design Developed by the AACTE Teacher 

Education and Media Project . The Association, 1968. p. 18. 
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Figure 1. The Cognitive Cycle in Behavior and Learning 

More explicitly: A concept of something cannot form until its per- 

ceptual elements have been fed into the system by means of sense percep- 
tion. Verbal efforts to substitute for this direct sense-perception 
[typical of most of our teaching] .. .will not succeed. This is so because 
a person cannot make a decision about a particular matter until he has 
meaningful concepts about that matter .. .further .. .on the basis of the 
same psychological literature. . .concepts cannot be transmitted from one 
person to another ... they must be perceived by each person from experi- 
ences with the real referents or good portrayals of them. 

The role of the project, in view of this rationale, and in seeking an 
answer to the second question, "Could a system be designed which would 
present the results of educational research to the ’user’ in a meaningful, 
knowledgeable, and understandable way?" was to select an innovation (or 
innovations) developed by recent educational research, program it in a 
manner which provided for maximum perceptual input, and engage in meaningful 
interaction with workshop participants for the purpose of establishing as 



3 Woodruff, Asahel D. "Accreditation by Evaluation of the Product: What 

it Means for Teacher Education Programs." Teacher Education: Issues and 

Innovations. Twenty-first Yearbook of The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1968. pp. 237-45. 
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clear a conceptual understanding of the innovation as possible. 



The meaning of dissemination is to make known, hopefully in the most 
knowledgeable manner which can be effected. It is not to require; it is 
not to decide* Educational innovations are to be evaluated by educators. 
They are to be judged useful and meaningful in terms of the individual 
educator’s own philosophy of education and should be used only if they can 
improve a program of education. The project, therefore, was seen as prop- 
erly dealing with only the first two phases of the Woodruff model 
perceptual input and concept formation, as illustrated in Figure 2. The 
two remaining steps. Decision Making and Trial, were, as they should be, 
left to the workshop participants to carry out in their own programs at 




Figure 2. Workshop's Area of Concern 

The provision of sufficient and appropriate perceptual input leading 
to the formation of clear and accurate concepts, as illustrated in Figure 2, 
thus became the working model for each component of the workshop as well as 
for the total workshop effort. 

SELECTION OF CONTENT 

It seemed safe to assume that the participants in both the pilot and 
regional workshops would bring to the experience widely diversified back- 
grounds. If the workshop was to be a meaningful experience for all those 
who attended, they had to be able to relate the substance of the workshop 
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to their own ongoing educational responsibilities. What do all teachers, 
regardless of level or subject being taught, have in common? 

Step inside a classroom, what do you hear? The chances are better 
than 60 percent you will hear someone talking if you were in an 
elementary school or found yourself in an "academic" classroom of 
a secondary school. 

T -P o Am o Ano *1 0 f pllr*inry f-Tno rlionpoc aY *1 Y r*7*i 1 1 hp f*llP 1 0 '3Cll0'C S 

more than 70 percent of the time. Yes, the teacher talks more than 
all the students combined. He manages class activities by giving 
directions, he expresses his ideas by lecturing. He stimulates 
student participation by asking questions. He clarifies student ideas 
by applying them to the solution of a problem. He praises and encour- 
ages students from time to time. On rare occasions he may clarify or 
diagnose the feelings and attitudes expressed by students or inferred 
from their behavior. He may also criticize the behavior of a student 
or class. All are types of teacher statements that can be heard in a 
classroom. 

Most of the functions associated with teaching are implemented by 
verbal communication.^ 

If this statement is even partially accurate, we must recognize that 
all teachers, regardless of subject or level, use talk in their teaching. 
Through the use of his own verbal behavior patterns, the teacher exercises, 
to a greater or lesser degree, his influence upon the class. Fortunately, 
some excellent research has been done in the area of verbal behavior. 
INTERACTION ANALYSIS, as developed by Flanders and implemented by Amidon, 
was selected as one of the substantive components of the project. 

Dr. Edmund J. Amidon, professor of educational psychology and psychology at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was asked to present the 
interaction analysis component because he, more than anyone, had used this 
particular model with undergraduate teacher preparation students. 

"How the person communicates, his tone of voice, his facial expression, 
his choice of words, the amount and kind of his talk will all determine, 

in part, how the receiver preceives his communication." 7 ^ !, To avoid the 
narrow view we must start by recognizing that man communicates to__his 
fellow man with his entire body and with all his behaviors." "/These 

6 Flanders, Ned A. Teacher Influence. Pupil Attitudes and Achievement . 
Final Report. (Cooperative Research Project No. 397, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education.) Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, 1960. pp. 1-2. 

7 Gibb, Jack R. "Sociopsychological Processes of Group Instruction." 

Dynamics of Instructional Groups . (Fifty-ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II.) Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1960. pp. 115-35. 

8 Halpin, Andrew W. "Muted Language." School Review 63: 85-104; 

Spring 1960. 



behaviors/,.. are taken by pupils as signs of the psychological state of 
the teacher. " y "It makes little difference what the teacher’s inten- 
tions are and how good the methods are that he uses; if he fails to see 
what meaning his behavior has for the students, he will not be able to 
understand their reactions to him."* 0 "Teachers seem to vary in their 
inclination and for their capacity to communicate favorable feelings. 

It seems urgent that teachers be helped to recognize the significance 
of the feelings which they express toward children consciously or un- 
consciously." 11 We recognize that interaction must be understood as 
a process of influence, but it MUST include the NONVERBAL as well as 

1 I! IZ. * 

wuu v 

On the basis of the foregoing, it must be concluded that another 
characteristic of all teachers, regairdless of where or what they teach, is 
that they send and receive messages without saying or hearing a word. They 
engage in NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION! To complete the picture of the teacher’s 
behavior, the project included as a second substantive component NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION IN THE CLASSROOM. A foremost authority in this area is 
Dr. Charles Galloway, associate professor of education at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus. He was asked to make this presentation: 

The main purpose of a teacher preparation program is to ensure that 
effectiveness in the learning of pupils is nurtured by the best possible 
teaching procedures. This means that the aims of the training program 
must be clearly stated in behavioral terms. These include both the long- 
range and the immediate aims concerning the competencies in teaching and 
learning which have been spelled out.. ..The immediate task facing the 
training program is the development of sufficient competence in a variety 
of technical skills so that the trainee will begin to be able to exercise 
good professional judgment in what should be done in any particular 
teaching situation he confronts. The training program that enables him 
to develop that power is one that is organized around the major problems 
a teacher confronts in his teaching. * 3 



y Smith, B. Othanel. "A Concept of Teaching." Language and Concepts in 
Education . (Edited by B. Othanel Smith and Robert H. Ennis.) Chicago: 

Rand McNally & Co., 1961. 

10 

Jenkins, David H. "Prediction in Interpersonal Communication." 

Journal of Communication 11: 129-35, 166; September 1961. 

11 

Davidson, Helen H. and Lang, Gerhard. "Children’s Perceptions of 
Teacher’s Feelings Toward Them Related to Self-Perception, School Achieve- 
ment, and Behavior." J ournal of Experimental Education 24: 107-18: 

December 1960. 

12 Galloway, Charles M. A Model of Teacher N on-Verbal Communication. 

Prepared for the AACTE Media Project, December 1966. p. 1. ~ 

13 Bush, Robert N. and Allen, Dwight W. Micro-Teaching, Controlled 
Practice in the Training of Teachers . Prepared for the AACTE Workshop in 
Teacher Education, 1967. p. 4. 
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We must also recognize that there are many factors which Influence 
the way a teacher teaches. .. .Because of these factors we are obligated 
to provide the teacher the opportunity to acquire as many teaching 
techniques as possible so that he is free to choose, from a full reper- 
toire of teaching alternatives, those which are compatible with his 
individual make-up.^ 



Micro-teaching is a system of controlled practice developed by Dr. 
Dwight W. Allen, now dean of the School of Education at the University of 
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aspects of teaching and provides an opportunity for the trainee to practice 
under controlled conditions. Competence in one skill is developed before 
the individual proceeds to another skill,. It was accepted that all teachers 
must have skill in teaching and since micro-teaching was designed as a way 
of allowing the individual to acquire skill in teaching, Allen was asked to 
present the third substantive component of the workshop, MICRO-TEACHING. 



We may use practice work as an instrument in making real and vital 
theoretical instruction; the knowledge of subject matter and principles 
of education. This is the laboratory point of view. . .practice work 
thus... gives the student a better hold upon the educational significance 
of the subject matter he is acquiring. 1-* 



The professional component of a program of teacher education for 
the last 25 or 30 years has taken for granted that the teacher education 
student will put together the talk about education and his teaching. 

The recent research in teaching and work in theory indicates that this 
is an extremely difficult task and that an assumption of this magnitude 
is more likely false than true.^ 



With the advent of the newer media and the adaptation of an old 
training technique, simulation, it is now possible for teacher educators 
to provide more life-like learning situations of an instrumental nature 
which permit theory and practice to be joined . ^ 

^ Young, David B. The Analysis and Modification of Teaching Behavior 
Using Interaction Analysis, Micro-Teaching and Video-Tape Feedback . Paper 
presented at the fifty-second annual convention of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, February 10-14, 1968, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, p. 2. 

15 Dewey, John. "The Relation of Theory to Practice in Education." The 
Relation of Theory to Practice in the Education of Teachers . Third Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1904. 

16 A Proposal for the Revision of the Pre-Service Professional Program 
of Teacher Education , op. cit ., p. 63. 

Cruickshank, Donald R. ''The Longacre School: A Simulated Laboratory 

for the Study of Teaching." Paper prepared for AACTE Workshop in Teacher 
Education, 1964. p. 63. 
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There has long been a recognised need to make teacher education stu- 
dents more sensitive to the needs of pupils and to environmental and 
social factors affecting the school and its functions. The project recog- 
nized in the Teaching Problems Laboratory, developed by Dr. Donald R. 

Cruic shank, director of research and services. College of Education, at 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, an instrument for developing this 
needed sensitivity. Cruickshank was therefore asked to present the fourth 
substantive component of the workshop, SIMULATION. 

Thus, considering that all teachers, regardless of level or subject, 
talk, gesture, need certain skills, and need to be sensitive to the reali- 
ties of the classroom; the four major content components of the workshop 
selected were INTERACTION ANALYSIS, NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM, MICRO-TEACHING, AND SIMULATION. The next task was to program each of 
these four components in a way which was consistent with the identified 
working model illustrated in Figure 2. 

Each of these four educational researchers was asked to prepare a 
working paper which described his model, including the concepts, vocabulary, 
data, and instrumental acts which were necessary for understanding. Heeding 
Woodruff* s comment, "A concept of something cannot form until its perceptual 
elements have been fed into the system by means of sense perception, !ti & each 
paper was used as the basis of a script. From each script a videotape was 
produced of the educator presenting his particular model. Three of these 
videotapes were produced by the Division of Radio and Television at the 
University of Maryland, College Park, under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
Alyward. The fourth was produced by Dr. Mel Smagorinsky of the State Uni- 
versity College at Brockport, New York. These videotapes were to serve as 
perceptual input for workshop participants as an effort was made to develop 
a conceptual understanding of each model. 

An effort was also made to remain consistent with the working model in 
the production of each videotape. Working with an instructional materials 
specialist, each presentor identified those concepts which were critical to 
the understanding of his model. The instructional materials specialist then 
provided perceptual materials in the form of video and film clips, slides, 
overhead transparencies, and actual role-play incidents which were included 
in the videotapes and inserted at the appropriate times as indicated by the 
presentor. The intent of these videotape presentations was to provide all 
workshop participants with a common body of percepts which through discus- 
sion could be molded into clear concepts. 

In presentation, each videotape was followed by a discussion and clo- 
sure session led by the presentor or someone identified by him as equally 
qua? ' *ied. The purpose of these sessions was for participants to clarify 
meanings and achieve understanding relative to the model under discussion. 
Again, where perceptual input was still lacking or needed to be strengthened, 
the instructional materials specialist provided the presentor with a variety 
of perceptual materials including film, video playback or additional video 
recordings, slides, transparencies, audio recordings, role-play situations. 



Woodruff, op. cit ., p. 4. 
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and the like. The initial sessions were for perceptual input; the discus- 
sion and closure sessions were for conceptual understanding. 

Having been exposed to four possible components of a teacher education 
program, workshop participants next engaged in an analysis session. The 
analysis experience was made up of two components. The first looked at the 
content and experiences (curriculum) of the preservice professional teacher 
education program. Building on the content of the four conceptual models 
and the manner in which they had been presented in phase one of the work- 
shop, generalizations were drawn relative to the use of a variety of con- 
ceptual models in teacher education and to the utility of the design of the 
workshop for undergraduate teacher preparation. The proposition was set 
forth, as it had been in the original TEAM Project, that: 

1, The teacher* s conceptual scheme for organizing his environment provides 
the basis for selecting an alternative, 

2, The teacher* s behavior is the means for expressing the chosen 
alternative • 

Going from the specific of the workshop to the general of a teacher 
preparation program, this part of the analysis suggested that by exposing 
the undergraduate to a number of such conceptual models he will be better 
able to formulate for himself his own conceptual scheme of what teaching 
really is. 

As with the earlier presentations, an effort was made in the presenta- 
tion of the analysis session to remain consistent with the identified 
working model. Under the direction of an instructional matesrials special- 
ist, new perceptual materials were prepared for this session. These mate- 
rials plus the four presentations from part one of the workshop served as the 
perceptual input necessary to achieve a conceptual understanding of both the 
workshop design and Woodruff* s Cybernetic Cycle of Behavior and Learning. 
Because this model was so critical to the total workshop effort, Asahel D. 
Woodruff, professor of educational psychology and former dean of the College 
of Education at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, was asked to conduct 
this session. Woodruff prepared the paper for this session and, when his 
schedule permitted him to participate in regional workshops, he presented 
the paper himself. 

Part two of the analysis component was concerned with the use of media 
in instruction, and specifically with the use of media in each component of 
the workshop. With specific reference to the manner in which the media were 
utilized by each of the prior presentors. Dr. Vernon Gerlach, associate 
professor of educational psychology at the Arizona State University, Tempe, 
established generalizations relative to the properties of the new media to 
make possible a completely new and different approach to the study of 
teaching and to the curriculum for professional teacher development. 

Gerlach noted the potential of the media to extend the learning capacity of 
not only workshop participants but all learners. 
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While recognizing the capability of the new media in such a7.eas as 
magnification, amplification, selectivity, isolation, authenticity, repro- 
ductivity, and simplification, GerLach engaged participants in a series of 
exercises aimed at analyzing the strengths and weaknesses of the workshop 
experience as it relates to three selected principles of media utilization: 
(a) SYMBOLIC SUBSTITUTION — that is, providing a referent before the sym- 
bol or characteristics of the referent are discussed; (b) SELECTIVE PERCEP- 
TION guiding the learner 1 s attention to the primary point and eliminating 

competing stimuli, and (c) DECISION MAKING — getting the learner committed 
and involved in the learning operation. 

Gerlach was also consistent with the identified workshop model by using 
materials from prior presentations as perceptual input to lead to a concep- 
tual understanding of these three selected principles of media utilization. 



The final component of the workshop in teacher education was added 
following the pilot effort as a result of feedback from pilot participants. 
The impact oE the pilot workshop was such that participants apparently felt 
that substantive models were being presented as the innovations in teacher 
education. Certainly such was not the case. The programed presentations 
were offered as some alternatives among many available for the professional 
teacher education curriculum. The effort was selective rather than exhaus- 
tive. In order to overcome this misunderstanding, a final component was 
added wherein workshop participants were exposed to three other possible 
innovative approaches in professional teacher education that could have been 
programed to fit the workshop design. 

The first of these was a series of filmed critical incidents in teach- 
ing developed by the Innovation in Teacher Education and Media at Stanford 
University (Project ITEMS). This series of short staged incidents offers 
some alternative choices of action for the teacher, then asks the students 
to arrive at other alternatives in their discussions. 



The second alternative was another approach to simulation in the class- 
room. This was a filmed report on a project directed by Dr. Bert Kersh at 
the Oregon College of Education. The film used to illustrate this partic- 
ular approach wal produced by Dr. Robert Wagner of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 



The third alternative presentation was one of a series of five films 
developed by the Inter University Film Project at the University of Missouri 
at Kansas City. The series, entitled Critical Moments in Teaching, consists 
of open-ended problem orientated films, all based upon some principle of 
educational psychology. No solution to the problem is offered, but a dis- 
cussion is stimulated. It was anticipated that the student would use his 
knowledge of the principles of educational psychology to find a resolution 

and make his decisions. 



Judging from the reaction of participants at regional workshops, the 
addition of the final component on alternatives accomplished its purpose 
and reassured teacher educators that the purpose of the workshop was not 
to offer one innovation as better than another but to disseminate the 
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results of educational research in a more effective manner. 



SUMMARY 

The AACTE Workshop in Teacher Education was an effort: 

1. To show that the gap between the "producer" of educational innovation 
and the intended "user" of educational research could be bridged. 

2. To demonstrate a system which could present the results of educational 
research in a meaningful, knowledgeable, and understandable way. 

3. To demonstrate the integrated and functional use of media in instruction. 

In order to accomplish these stated purposes, Woodruff’s cybernetic 
cycle of behavior (Figure 1) was adopted as a tenable model. In this model, 
behavior is viewed as an energy system and is characterized by — 



1. A sensory input process. 

2. An internal storage organization and concept formation process. 

3. A decision making process. 

4. An overt trial or doing process. 

5. A feedback process which is a reaction to the trial process and thus 
becomes additional sensory input, providing the system with its energy. 

The role of the project was seen as presenting the results of educa- 
tional research in a manner which would provide individual participants with 
a sufficient conceptual understanding of the material presented so that they 
could make an intelligent decision relative to implementation in their own 
program of teacher preparation. Therefore, only the first two components 
of the Woodruff model were considered in the working model for the Workshop 
in Teacher Education (Figure 2) . 



In the preparation and presentation of each part of the Workshop in 
Teacher Education, every effort was made to remain consistent with the 
working model. 

Each of the four presentors, backed up by an Instructional Materials 
Specialist, was provided with the amount and kind of perceptual input he 
considered essential for a clear conceptual understanding of his model 
(Figure 3) . 




IMS = Instructional Materials Specialist P - Presentation CF - Concept Formation 

Figure 3. Operational Design for Experience Phase of Workshop 

in Teacher Education 
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The same operational design held true for both parts of the Analysis 
phase of the workshop. For the content and design analysis section, the 
four presentations (P^, P2, P3, P4) served as the perceptual input leading 
to a conceptual understanding of the Woodruff model (Figure 4 ). 




Figure 4. Operational Design for Analysis Phase (Part I) 
of Workshop in Teacher Education 

For the media analysis section, the four presentations plus the first 
analysis section (A^) served as the perceptual input necessary to understand 
the concepts presented relative to media utilization (Figure 5 ) . 




Figure 5. Operational Design for Analysis Phase (Part II) 
of Workshop in Teacher Education 

Thus, every major part of the workshop was designed and remained consistent 
with the adopted working model. 

The workshop format, as it was designed, developed, and presented 
throughout the country, is shown in Figure 6. 




Figure 6. Format for Workshop in Teacher Education 

Following a large group orientation, participants separated into two groups 
and viewed a videotape presentation on a given model. This was followed by 
a discussion and closure session on the model presented. During the after- 
noon the process was repeated using a second model. During the second day 
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of the workshop, the small groups switched. By the end of the second day, 
all participants had experienced a videotape presentation of each of the 
four models and engaged in a discussion and closure session concerning each 
model aimed at cla ’fying meanings and achieving understanding. The last 
half day was preseutied in a large group session and was devoted to an analysis 
of content and design, an analysis of media utilization, and the presenta- 
tion of other alternatives. Each component of the workshop format will be 
presented in Part II of this report. 
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Part II 



THE EFFORT 

THE PILOT 

As was indicated in Part I of this report, the effort took the form of 
a Workshop in Teacher Education. The first workshop, truly a pilot effort, 
was held on the campus of the University of Maryland, January 28-30, 1967. 
This first workshop involved as participants two representatives from 18 
selected institutions across the country. The selected content was pre- 
sented in separate components: (a) Interaction Analysis, (b) Micro- 

Teaching, (c) Nonverbal Communications in the Classroom, (d) Structural 
Analysis, and (e) Media Analysis. 

The first three of these components made up the substantive content of 
the pilot workshop. The fourth, the structural analysis component, attemp- 
ted to relate the presentation of the substantive material to what we know 
of learning; and the fifth, the media analysis component, addressed itself 
to the use of media throughout the entire effort. The general rationale 
for the selection of the first three components was as follows: 

We recognize that the teacher* s primary behavior in the classroom is 
verbal. Through the use of his own verbal behavior the teacher tends to 
influence what happens in the classroom. Therefore, a consideration of the 
teacher* s verbal behavior, i.e,, interaction analysis, seemed appropriate. 
The component of nonverbal communication in the classroom was included so 
that* participants could consider the teacher *s total behavior, which was 
considered to be a combination of verbal and nonverbal elements. Finally, 
it was thought that the teacher’s verbal and nonverbal behavior patterns 
were displayed as he exercised various competencies or skills in his teach- 
ing. This led to the addition of the micro-teaching component as a means 
of looking at the specific skills needed by the practicing teacher. The 
design seemed to create an appropriate continuum — with verbal behavior at 
one end, nonverbal behavior at the other, and skill development in the 
middle. 

Participants in the pilot workshop began by taking a pre-test and were 
then exposed to the three substantive components, followed by the structural 
analysis and the media analysis. The group was then post-tested, which con- 
cluded the workshop. Reactions to the total experience were sought from all 
participants through a reaction sheet to be returned by mail, 

FEEDBACK 

Of the 36 pilot participants, 33 responded to the request for reac- 
tions. The feedback indicated the following. 
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